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THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM CONTROVERSY. 



Bentham was the first man in England to attack existing 
institutions for their failure to promote the public welfare, either 
to the utmost attainable extent, or to any extent at all. He was, 
in fact, the first laborer in the field which Burke opened to the 
public gaze, and he lived long enough to hear, and study, and 
analyze the arguments by which, in the period between the French 
Revolution and the passage of the Reform Bill, the Conservatives 
sought to avert the changes for which the Radicals had, already 
in Burke's day, begun to clamor. This really wonderful man's 
description of the way the conservative mind plays on political 
problems is, of course, to be found scattered all through his 
voluminous works ; but he condensed it in the most curious and 
in many respects the most acute of his politico-legal disquisitions, 
" The Book of Fallacies." This reads somewhat like a series of 
exercises in logic for young students, but the materials for his 
examples are furnished by the various defenses of English 
abuses with which, in Tory mouths, he himself had had to con- 
tend. I refer to it mainly to prepare for the quotation of a pas- 
sage in which, after showing that, when conservatives consent 
to oppose change by argument instead of force, and acknowledge 
that the public is the supreme judge of what makes for its own 
welfare, they inevitably and almost naturally resort to fallacy to 
protect what they hold dear, he declares his belief that the 
demand for conservative fallacies cannot be so great in the 
United States as in England. He says : 

"In crossing the water, fortune gave British America the relief 
which policy gave the fox: of the vermin by which she had been 
tormented a part were left behind — no deaf auditors of the exchequer; 
no blind surveyors of melting irons; no non-registering registrars of the 
admiralty court, or of any other judicatory; no tellers by whom no money 
is told, except what is put into their own pockets; no judge acting as clerk 
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under himself; no judge pocketing seven thousand pounds for useless work 
for which men are forced to address his clerk ; no judge who, in the character 
of judge over himself, sits in one place to protect by storms of fallacy and 
fury the extortions and oppressions habitually committed in another; no 
tithe-gatherers exacting immense retributions for minute and never ren- 
dered service. With respect to the whole class of fallacies built upon authority 
— precedent, wisdom of ancestors, deeds of ministers, immutable laws, and 
many others occasioned by ancient ignorance and ancient abuses — to what 
readers soever there may be by whom what is to be found under these several 
heads has been perused, it will readily occur that in the American Congress 
the use made of these fallacies is not likely to be so copious as in that august 
assembly which, as the only denomination it can with propriety be called by, 
has been pleased to give itself that of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland." * 

This passage is remarkable, because it shows that Bentham, 
with all his acuteness, was unable to protect himself against two 
delusions, to which nearly all ardent reformers are exposed. One is 
the belief that the particular abuses in which he was most interested 
were the only ones which a nation needed to fear ; the other is 
that, when abuses do not exist, none are likely to grow up. He 
apparently forgot that political society is very like a fertile soil, 
which produces excellent wheat, but if let alone by the husband- 
man will produce weeds in still greater abundance. Purity, no 
less than liberty, has to be maintained by eternal vigilance. The 
abuses against which Bentham fought in England, and a large 
number of which he lived to see extirpated by the aid of argu- 
ments which he had furnished, were the growth of ages, but they 
did not need ages to grow in. All that is needed anywhere, at 
any time, for the production of an abuse is that it be profitable 
to a class, and that public attention be diverted from it for even 
a short period. A political abuse is the conversion of power, 
or office, or money to the profit and gratification of a small 
minority to the detriment of the majority; and in every com- 
munity there exists a minority constantly striving for this con- 
version, and ready to take advantage of any conditions that are 
favorable to it. 

Here the minority has always existed, as well as in Europe. 
It has had more difficulties to contend with than in Europe, but 
these difficulties have not proved insurmountable, and the con- 
centration of the public mind for half a century on the anti- 
slavery struggle furnished the opportunity which Bentham did 

* Works, Vol. n., pp. 482-3. 
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not foresee. The minority, fifty years ago, seized on the public 
service, which was then far purer and more efficient than that of 
Great Britain, and out of it constructed an abuse precisely 
similar to those which he spent his life in attacking. They 
converted government offices into what they were in England 
in Bentham's day — refuges for the dependents of leading poli- 
ticians. Nothing of all this did he foresee. Nor did he foresee 
that when these new abuses arose they would be — apparently in 
obedience to a law of the human mind — defended by precisely 
the same fallacies, produced in almost the same order, as those 
by which the English abuses were defended. Nothing is so inter- 
esting, in Mr. D. B. Eaton's book on the British civil service, 
as his revelation that nearly everything, both essential and acci- 
dental, which we include under the term " spoils system" in this 
country, has its prototype among the old British abuses. It 
seems at first sight as if there was one exception — that nothing 
analogous to the British practice of selling the government 
offices could be found here. But a little examination shows that 
the levying assessments on office-holders is the exact equivalent 
of the British sale. Instead of taking the money for the office in 
a lump sum, like his British forerunner, the American politician 
takes it in annual installments. He is compelled to do this, 
because he does not sell for life to one man as the British office- 
monger did, but only for a short term of uncertain duration, and 
therefore cannot demand its full value from the first purchaser. 
In other words, the American office-holder rents, as it were, what 
the Englishman used to buy outright. 

It is not, however, this remarkable resemblance between Brit- 
ish and American abuses to which I propose here to call attention 
so much as the remarkable resemblance between the modes in 
which they are defended. To any one who is fond of studying 
comparative politics, the appearance of the old British fallacy, 
just as Bentham described it in the beginning of this century, 
on American soil, as a pure product of the American mind, 
without any importation of British seed or even interchange of 
views with British producers, is a most interesting and in- 
structive phenomenon. It is only recently, too, that it has been 
furnished in a shape sufficiently palpable for examination. The 
antislavery agitation can hardly be said to have supplied speci- 
mens of it, because the controversy there did not rage between 
the masters and the slaves, but between two — to all intents and 
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purposes — different communities. The political fallacy never 
appears in perfection except in a debate over an abuse between 
the man who profits by it and the man who lives under it, in 
which the former tries to persuade the latter that abuses are good 
for him, that his sufferings from them are imaginary, and that 
if he is wise he will desist from his remonstrances. If the 
negroes could have argued and agitated, the defense of slavery on 
the masters' side would probably have furnished the best ex- 
amples of the political fallacy ever witnessed. Carried on, as 
the controversy was, with foreign meddlers, there was, on the 
slave-holding side, little argumentation about it. It consisted, in 
the main, of brutal and contemptuous defiance. It contained 
hardly any attempt at persuasion, and where there is no attempt 
at persuasion the fallacy does not appear in any form worth 
description or examination. 

To find it in perfection, we must go to the civil service re- 
form controversy of the last ten years, and, indeed, one may 
almost say of the last five years. For it is only within five years 
that the defenders of the spoils system have begun to look 
on the attack on it as a serious thing, to be seriously met. 
When the reform agitation first began, after the war, there was 
no politician who supposed that it had any force beyond any of 
the thousand visionary attempts to regenerate society with which 
a certain class of literary men is supposed to beguile its leisure. 
Their references to it were mostly jocose, and not respectfully 
jocose either, because, unlike the other crazes of fanatical reform- 
ers, it attacked the privileges and peculiarities of pontics! men. 
They allowed references to be made to it in platforms, to be 
sure, but this was because such references cost nothing, and 
bound to nothing, and, like the usual seesaw about labor and 
capital, were supposed likely to draw some votes and were cer- 
tain to repel none. In Congress it was dismissed as a whimsy. 
When Mr. Jenckes brought it up, he met with no formal oppo- 
sition because nobody thought it worth while to oppose him. 
It was not possible to secure a real debate on it in Congress, 
and most allusions to it were received with laughter. When 
pressed as to their real attitude toward it, politicians would 
reply smilingly that they were, of course, in favor of it, as they 
were in favor of the general triumph of virtue and the reign 
of universal peace. They were even in favor of legislation 
about it, but never could be got to approve of any particular 
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piece of legislation. In the inner political circles, between 1868 and 
1878, it was known as " snivel service reform," and was a source 
of much mingled disgust and amusement. The reformers were 
sometimes spoken of as a species of millennarians, at others 
as weak-minded people, who looked at political society as a sort 
of Sunday-school which could be managed by mild exhortation 
and cheap prizes, and whom it was the business of practical men 
to humor in so far as it could be done harmlessly, but not to 
argue with. Indeed, it may be said that it is only within the 
last two years that the practical politicians have undertaken to 
produce in sober earnest what they have to say in defense of the 
existing mode of filling the Federal offices. In other words, 
discussion of the system may be said to have only just begun, 
for without defense as well as attack discussion is not possible, 
and without discussion the public is never thoroughly informed 
on any political question. Unanswered argument on either one 
side or the other has always something of the dryness and inef- 
fectiveness of simple preaching. It is the clash of arms which 
rouses the popular attention. 

The friends of the spoils system have been the more disposed 
to wait in this case because they have had something on their 
side which is worth much argument, namely, habit, which is 
after all the greatest of political forces. " Hast thou well con- 
sidered," Carlyle says, "all that Habit does in this world of 
ours ; how all knowledge and all practice hang down over infi- 
nite abysses of the unknown-impracticable ; and our whole being 
an infinite abyss, overarched by Habit as by a thin earth-rind la- 
boriously built together." The American people have grown used 
to the spoils system. No youth or middle-aged man remembers any 
other. Most men who have never given the subject any special 
attention do not think of any other as possible. To many it has 
come to seem as natural for all the offices to go to the victor- 
ious party as the spoils of the victory, as to see goods knocked 
down at an auction to the highest bidder. Nay, it has come to 
wear, in the eyes of many, the air of an American invention, like 
the Constitution itself, and an honorable feature of democratic 
government. A powerful presumption in its favor has thus been 
created, which has really thus far saved the politicians who believe 
in the spoils system the necessity of coming to its defense. They 
have relied, and relied with good reason, on a powerful and pro- 
longed resistance from popular habit to any attempt at change. 
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Any one who undertakes, therefore, to furnish out of the 
civil service reform agitation illustrations of the way in which 
American conservatives defend an abuse has not very abundant 
materials to stand on. The defenders of this particular abuse 
have not written or spoken very much, and they are seldom 
skinful or fluent with the pen. In the stage of ridicule they 
were prolific enough, but it is not possible to refute a sneer, or 
show the fallacy or falsehood of a joke. Nevertheless, such 
serious essays and articles as they have produced are excellent 
specimens of the kind of argumentation which Bentham so 
mercilessly exposed, and, in fact, so closely resemble the British 
Tory's defense of his perquisites and privileges that it seems mar- 
velous that they should have been produced by men who have re- 
ceived their political and rhetorical training in this country. One 
of the best for my purpose appeared in the January number of 
this Kevtew, entitled " The New Political Machine," by Mr. W. 
M. Dickson. It is not, by any means, a strong presentation of 
the spoilsman's case : a very much better face might be put on 
it than Mr. Dickson puts ; but it has the great merit of collo- 
cating, though not connecting, a number of the objections to 
civil service reform which circulate in a vague form among that 
very large body of persons who know little about the matter, 
and which have just enough plausibility to prevent their being 
looked into. In fact, Mr. Dickson writes as if he knew very 
little about civil service reform himself, but had been listening 
to the chance remarks on it made in hotel reading-rooms and 
in railroad trains, and had noted them down and thrown them 
together. 

He begins by confessing that he does not know what it is the 
civil-service reformers want. " When one says," he remarks, " he 
favors civil service reform, nobody knows what he means, if he 
is fortunate enough to know himself." This is, however, an unfort- 
unate thing to say at the outset, because, if true, it would 
deprive Mr. Dickson of his only excuse for writing his article. 
He cannot refute the civil-service reformers if he does not know 
what they affirm, and it is, nevertheless, in order to refute them 
that he writes. This view of the matter, however, seems to have 
dawned on him very quickly, for, on his second page, he under- 
takes to describe what civil service reform does mean, though 
where he can have got his information it is, on his own showing, 
impossible to see. He says : 
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"Some want fixed terms and rotation in office; some want entrance 
to the service through competitive examination; some through the nomi- 
nation of members of Congress ; some would have Congressmen pro- 
hibited from interfering ; some suggest that constituents cease importuning 
Congressmen for appointments ; some would prohibit Government officers 
from taking part in political management, — according to a famous executive 
order not likely to be repeated, — and would exempt such officers from 
political assessments." 

He has here put together some things which all civil-service 
reformers do advocate, and some which some advocate, and one, 
at least, which no one calling himself a civil-service reformer has 
thought of advocating. No civil-service reformer, for instance, 
advocates " rotation in office" ; there is no such thing as rotation 
in office in this country ; there never has been and never can be. 
There is succession, and sometimes very rapid succession, in 
office, but there never has been a system of regular turns in 
office open to all citizens, and when Mr. Dickson says rotation 
in office, it is probably rapid succession in office that he means. 
But no recognized and sincere civil-service reformer has ever 
asked for anything of this kind, for the reason, among others, 
that it is one of the existing abuses to which he seeks to put an 
end. Nor does any civil-service reformer — so far as my obser- 
vation goes — ask for nomination by members of Congress, 
because this, too, exists already, and is part, and a large part, 
of the thing to be reformed. Indeed, accusing civil-service 
reformers of seeking these things is very like accusing John 
Gough of clamoring in his lectures for cheap whisky. It is quite 
true that some reformers suggest that constituents should cease 
from importuning Congressmen for appointments; but this is 
no more bewildering than that prohibitionists should, while de- 
manding that all rum-shops be closed by law, also suggest that 
in the meantime nobody should buy any rum. 

Mr. Pendleton's bill was, we believe, thoroughly considered 
and approved of by the Civil Service Bef orm Associations before 
he introduced it. It is, in fact, the expression in legislative form 
of the change which the reformers seek to bring about at present. 
They all support it, and so does all that portion of the press 
which professes to favor civil service reform. Its operation is 
confined to Government clerks. " But," Mr. Dickson says, " the 
teachings of the doctrinaires on this subject have no such limita- 
tions," — "what they seek is a graded service under which all 
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executive officers below the cabinet shall hold for life." "Who 
these doctrinaires are, or where their "teachings" are to be found, 
he does not say, and we have no hesitation in adding that the 
doctrinaires are the creatures of his imagination, and that he has 
never seen and cannot produce the teachings he describes. This 
he makes plain enough by asserting, in the next paragraph, that 
" in a word, it is proposed to apply to the civil service the rules 
and methods of the military service," and that " the propriety 
of this is the inquiry before us." This is so obscure a proposi- 
tion that it might be difficult to dispute it if he did not go on to 
explain that he means by the application to the civil service of 
the rules and methods of the military service the creation of an 
army like the regular army, " a class separate from the rest of the 
community, subordinate only to one ; by organization and disci- 
pline welded into one body with one soul — that of the supreme 
commander, the President." He then goes on to show the dan- 
gers which would result from this increase of the presidential 
power. "We are, however, saved the trouble of pointing out that 
the officers of the civil service would, under any system of ap- 
pointment, no more resemble the regular army, either in discipline 
or organization or habits, than the clerks of a bank would resem- 
ble an armed body-guard for the president or cashier, by Mr. 
Dickson's again demolishing his own argument by declaring that 
his own fears are chimerical ; that patronage, by whomsoever 
wielded, does the wielder no good; that no President, since 
Jackson introduced the spoils system, has been able to profit by 
it; and that the Congressmen have fared no better. Why the 
President does not make an army out of the vast body of officials 
who now hold office at his pleasure, — for there are not over two 
thousand whose terms are fixed by law, — Mr. Dickson does not 
explain. In fact, on this point he seems, whichever side he took, 
to have been so much impressed by the fallacy of his own posi- 
tion that he at once ran around to the other side to expose it. 
He is so much interested in his own dialectics that he occasion- 
ally forgets what his thesis is. 

In defense of the practice of permitting and even com- 
pelling Government employes to devote a large part of their 
time to political management, Mr. Dickson says that it is the 
natural and unavoidable result of the absorption of other 
citizens in their own affairs, and of their unwillingness to give 
time and thought to electioneering, — to which, nevertheless, much 
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time and thought must be given by some one in order to make 
party government possible. " There are," he says, " fifty thousand 
Eepublican voters in the city of New York. The management 
falls into the hands of the Republican national officers, and they 
rule the fifty thousand voters. But here the effect is mistaken 
for the cause, the symptom for the disease. Is it not quite 
apparent that these five hundred rule these fifty thousand simply 
because the latter permit it? We live in an age of infinite 
division of labor, of fierce competition. The tradesman or pro- 
fessional man must give his entire time to his business, or he 
falls behind in the race. These fifty thousand have no time to 
give to party management, and are very glad to have the Federal 
officers do the "work for them. No doubt, in the absence of these 
Federal officers, there will arise local rings in New York who 
will take these fifty thousand as a necessary force to trade with 
the contending Democratic faction, and their last estate will 
be worse than their first." He then asserts that politics is a 
profession, or, as he says, "both an art and a science of great 
complexity and difficulty, requiring for its understanding and 
management high capacity, reenforced by the training of a life. 
It requires a special class set apart for its study — a political 
priesthood." If our politician be bad, he is simply the product 
of our democratic civilization, and such as the people want. 
Therefore we must, such as he is, let him alone. We must not 
sneer at him, because by sneering we "get rid of truthfulness 
and manliness, and substitute falsehood and political cant and 
hypocrisy." 

"In the. discussion of civil service reform, the friends of the new policy 
are wont to refer to the practice of England. Let us imitate them here. 
There the profession of the politician is side by side with that of the doctor, 
lawyer, and preacher, ranking them all. Gladstone is a professional politician. 
Mr. Forster, one of her most eminent younger statesmen, recently said, in his 
rectoral address to the students of Aberdeen University, that he was a pro- 
fessional politician, and that he presumed some of them would follow that 
profession. In England, men of the highest character present themselves 
as candidates for office and solicit support. All is done openly and in a manly 
way. 

"We may, in America, continue to sneer at the politician and a 'political 
priesthood,' hut we are only sneering at our republican system." 

We have quoted Mr. Dickson somewhat fully on this point 
because it is unquestionably, though not the strongest point of 
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his position, the most plausible, and that on which his argument 
will find readiest popular acceptance. Tens of thousands are 
reconciled to the " spoils system," including the use of the public 
money by the party in power to pay its own election expenses, 
by the belief that, be the system bad or good, it cannot be 
helped, — that it is the product of human nature working 
through democratic institutions, and that, whether we like it or 
not, we must accept it and make the best of it. 

It is to be observed of this argument, however, in the first 
place, that it is simply a new application of the old doctrine 
by which all abuses have been defended and all improvements 
opposed ever since the dawn of civilization — that whatever is, 
if not wholly right, is unavoidable and the only thing that will 
work. There is none of the old English Tory fallacies which 
was so well known and did so much service, and it always 
enabled the Tory to wind up by telling the reformer that, if 
he wished a change, the best thing for him to do was to let 
polities alone, and set himself to work for the improvement 
of human nature. For every political abuse is undoubtedly the 
joint product of human nature and of the social conditions in 
which it appears. The absolute monarchy, the constitutional 
monarchy, the aristocratic republic, and the democratic republic, 
each has abuses peculiar to itself, and all can be defended and 
all have been defended, as Mr. Dickson defends the diversion 
of official salaries to pay men for working the party machine, 
by saying that they are the natural result of the system in 
which they appear. When Robert Walpole paid regular sti- 
pends out of the public money to members of Parliament to 
secure their votes, he justified it on the ground that it was the 
only way in which he could secure the majorities necessary to 
carry on the King's government. He might have added that 
the corruptibility of members of Parliament was due in part to 
the condition of human nature and in part to the condition of 
English society ; that they could not exist if the English people 
were not content with that kind of representative, and that he 
was not to blame for administering the government in the 
only way in which it could be administered. In fact, no abuse 
could ever be removed if its existence furnished a reason for not 
trying to remove it. 

There are probably few practical politicians, of those who 
believe in the spoils system, who will thank Mr. Dickson for his 
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New York illustration, because it shows too much zeal. The 
state of mind about public affairs on the part of the voters in 
this city which he describes would, if it existed, show that the 
fifty thousand Eepublican voters were totally unfit for free 
government. The reasons which Mr. Dickson gives for their 
submission to the leadership of the office-holders would cause 
them to submit even to a despotism without republican forms. 
If the only result of withdrawing office-holders from the work 
of management would be the appearance of local rings who 
would use the fifty thousand as a " mercenary force " to trade 
with, it shows that the fifty thousand would submit to any 
government, however base. No dictator could do more than 
use them as a "mercenary force" to trade with. Mr. Dickson 
consequently proves too much, for, if he proves anything, he 
proves that we need electioneering office-holders because the 
voters have ceased to care for self-government, and are ready to 
let any one govern them who chooses to take the trouble. 

We must suppose that he would, if pressed, say that he did not 
mean that the state of things in New York was a fair specimen 
of the state of things in the country at large. But if he did not 
mean this, the New York illustration is of no value. If the Amer- 
ican people as a whole were so absorbed in their private business 
as to make it absolutely necessary for office-holders to do the 
work of political management in order to prevent a stoppage of 
the electoral machinery and the disappearance of party govern- 
ment, the end of this form of government would be very near at 
hand. The truth is that if the interest of the community in pol- 
itics was not sufficiently great to provide volunteers for the work 
of looking after the machinery of election and of bringing voters 
to the polls, it would be impossible for the office-holders to save 
the country. It is ludicrous to suppose that it is these eighty 
thousand or one hundred thousand obscure, mediocre, and poorly 
paid men who keep alive the devotion of the American people to 
their political institutions. 

There is no reason to think that the interest of the voter 
in politics is any less here than it is in England. In fact, there 
are numerous reasons for thinking that it is far greater. Never- 
theless, in England it is found entirely unnecessary to have any 
appointed government officer assume the duties of party man- 
agement, or to offer the subordinate offices as the reward of 
party service. The number of offices which go to the victors 
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at an English parliamentary election, as "spoils," is not over 
thirty, and these in the npper grades, and the subordinates 
seldom take any part in elections beyond voting. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr.Forster, the "professional politicians" to whose political 
activity Mr. Dickson naively points as an excuse for making 
custom-house and post-office clerks electioneering agents, are 
among the great party leaders whose duty it is to embody its 
policy in legislation, and lead it in the parliamentary debates. 
It is not proposed by the civil-service reformers to put any 
restriction on the corresponding class in this country. On the 
contrary, it is for the purpose of making the men of this class 
freer to occupy themselves with great questions of state, and 
with the work of persuading and organizing voters, that re- 
formers seek to relieve them from the responsibility and labor 
of filling the subordinate offices with their followers and hench- 
men. It is because the class of Gladstones and Forsters has 
been growing smaller in American politics for many years, and 
seems in some danger of disappearing under the demands made 
by the spoils system on its time and attention, that the system 
is now so vigorously attacked. Mr. Dickson quotes one trite 
observation of Mr. Forster's at Aberdeen, but he manages to 
forget Mr. Mundella's declaration when in this country that, 
though a prominent member of the party in power, he could 
not control the appointment of a single letter-carrier, and Mr. 
Gladstone's public statement in 1871 to his constituents that, 
"as to the clerkships in his own office [the Treasury], every one 
of them had just as much power over them as he had." Never- 
theless, English parties have no difficulty in bringing their 
voters to the polls, and in raising money for the canvass, without 
the aid of Government employes, and without assessments on 
office-holders. 

There were over two million five hundred thousand votes 
cast at the British election of 1880, and it is estimated about 
ten million dollars were spent on both sides, although less than 
thirty administrative offices changed hands at the close. The 
electioneering work was done by volunteers and the money came 
from private contributions, and the Government employes cared 
no more about the result — had no more reason to care, and were 
no more responsible for it — than other citizens. The motive 
power in this case was supplied by the popular interest in the 
great questions of the day as discussed on the stump by the 
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party leaders. It was the eloquence of Gladstone and Forster, of 
Harcourt and James and Hartington, in short, which drove the 
Tories from power; and it was with counter eloquence on the 
stump, and not with the activity of a few hundred gaugers, 
appraisers, and postmasters, that the Tories met the attack. 

It is true that the English voters are not called upon as often 
as the American voters are for displays of great political activity; 
but the difference in frequency of elections is not so, great as to 
reduce the American voters to such a condition of helpless 
apathy that it is owing to the labors of the Government clerks 
that the candidates are selected, issues framed, and the verdict 
of the constituencies on men and measures brought out. In fact, 
we know it is not, by the example of politics without office- 
holders afforded by the history of the Democratic party since 
the war — an example which writers like Mr. Dickson constantly 
overlook, to say nothing of that afforded by the Republican con- 
test of 1860. In that year, the Republicans had no more office- 
holders at command than the English Liberals in 1880. Nor was 
there much passion for office, or expectation of office, among the 
men who then led them, or constituted their rank and file. 
Nevertheless, in that year the Republicans polled 1,866,352 votes 
against the 1,964,738 of Douglas and Bell combined, or nearly 
one-half of the total vote cast. In 1864, the Democrats, though 
out of office and thoroughly discredited by the war, polled 
1,808,725 votes against the Republican 2,216,067, Lincoln's 
majority being only 407,342. In 1868, the Democrats polled 
2,709,613 votes against the Republican 3,015,071, Grant's majority 
being only 305,458. In 1872, the Democrats, even after commit- 
ting the immense folly of nominating Greeley, polled 2,834,079 
votes against the Republican 3,597,070, Grant's majority being 
727,975. In 1876, the Democrats polled 4,284,757 votes against 
the Republican 4,033,950, g z>g Tilden a majority of 156,909, 
though they were led by men who had not held a government 
office in sixteen years. Is it not amazing that with this 
example of the devotion of the American people to their 
political ideas, and their readiness to give time and money to the 
expression of them, we should often be assured by Republican 
politicians that without office-holders' "work" and taxes on their 
salaries, elections cannot be carried? The truth is, that when- 
ever a party is unable to find enough volunteers to give time and 
money to the canvass and organization of the voters, and the con- 
vol. cxxxrv. — no. 305. 26 
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duct of elections, it is a sign that if out of power it is not enti- 
tled to it, and if in power that it ought to lose it. The game of 
politics in a free country consists, or ought to consist, in the win- 
ning or keeping of the government by the party which brings 
most enthusiasm to preparation for elections, and can com- 
mand the services of the best speakers, and procure most money 
from its adherents. In politics, a party which confesses that 
it cannot wui without using the Government officers to do the 
work of its canvass, and without making their bread depend 
on their doing it, confesses that it is unfit to govern. It is the 
next thing to the confession of a State that it can find no sol- 
diers among its own citizens to defend its independence. 

Mr. Dickson's idea that politics must be the business of " a 
political priesthood," and constitutes a sort of mystery with which 
only the initiated can deal, is another curious and interesting 
survival of the old Tory notion about " statecraft " which pre- 
vailed in England down to the passage of the Reform Bill. It 
was unknown in the free states of antiquity. To the old Greek 
or Roman of the republic there were for free men no arcana 
imperii. There was no problem of government which any 
citizen was incompetent to discuss, and no office of state for 
which he could not judge of any man's fitness, if he could not 
fill it himself. The idea that politics is a mystery, and politicians 
" a political priesthood," grew up in the Middle Ages, when kings 
became the " Lord's anointed." It was still strong in England, 
in spite of parliamentary institutions, down to the expulsion 
of the Stuarts. Queen Elizabeth rebuked, through the Lord 
Keeper, " those audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous members 
who had called Her Majesty's grants and prerogatives in ques- 
tion, meddling with matters neither pertaining to them nor 
within the capacity of their understanding." By the time the 
Reform Bill was under debate, the priesthood had passed from 
the king to the aristocracy, and the Duke of Wellington, as his 
lately published letters show, was unable to conceive of govern- 
ment administered by any body but the gentry. During the 
debates, a bishop asked in the House of Lords " what the com- 
mon people had to do with the laws but to obey them." These 
notions have disappeared over here, or, at all events, those who 
hold them do not venture to avow them. It is more than odd to 
find them presented among us in the form of an appeal to treat 
politics as a mystery, which the American people would do well 
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to leave to the sacred fraternity of henchmen, tide-waiters, 
appraisers, and gangers. 

But, then, what can one expect, or what may one not ex- 
pect, from gentlemen who, like Mr. Dickson, gravely main- 
tain that " the principle of rotation" ought to be adhered 
to, because it was "impressed on the American soil" by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, in their letter of instruction to Ovando 
(1501), when they told him to make a " change of authorities" 
among the Spanish officers, " so that many may have a share of 
profit and honor, and be made skillful in affairs" ? The proper 
answer to this discovery is that Mr. Dickson has been reading 
in the wrong direction, and that he should have given some of 
the time he has spent on Spanish history to examining the sub- 
ject he is now writing about. When he says, after a glance at 
the Chinese system of competitive examinations, that " the adop- 
tion of the same system here is in derogation of popular rights, 
limiting, practically, as we have stated, the appointments to col- 
lege graduates," he confesses ignorance for which no excuse can 
possibly be found in the annals of any nation, ancient or modern. 
Here is a little table giving the result of forty-eight examinations 
in the New York Custom-house up to February, 1881, this being 
the only place where the competitive system has been thoroughly 

carried out in the United States : 

Percentage of 
number exam- 
Number Number ined who have 
examined, appointed, been appointed. 

Educated at public expense 490 74 15 

" " academies 191 41 21 

" " colleges 50 8 16 

731 123 16JS£ 

It will thus be seen that of seven hundred and thirty-one can- 
didates examined, only fifty were college graduates. The rest 
came from common schools and academies, and of one hundred 
and twenty-three appointed, only eight were college graduates. 
So that it would appear Mr. Dickson did not take the trouble to 
make even a slight inquiry about a matter which furnished the 
very foundation of his subject. In truth, had he investigated, he 
would probably not have written, or if he had collected facts 
before writing, his article would have been something entirely 
different. The largeness of his treatment, and the ease with which 
he disposes of the reformers, are due to his having failed to dis< 
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cover what they seek and what they are doing — a disqualification 
which he naively admitted at the outset, but subsequently, it 
seems, forgot. 

He says he "never reads the utterances of these gentlemen [the 
doctrinaires] without being reminded of what Cicero says of Cato 
— ' wisely and eloquently described,' says Lord Bacon : 'Cato op- 
time sentit, sett nocet interdum reipubttcce; loquitur enim tanquam in 
republica Platonis, non tanquam in foro Bomuli." 1 " This quotation 
would be more effective if Mr. Dickson had given any sign of 
having read the utterances of the doctrinaires. As matters stand, 
it recalls Bentham's classification of the persons who take refuge 
from the discussion of a proposed improvement in government 
by pronouncing it " Utopian," and " speculative," and " theoreti- 
cal." Those who find consolation in this cry are, he says, (1) "all 
idle men — haters of business ; (2) all ignorant men, who for want 
of due and appropriate instruction, feeling themselves incapable 
of judging on any question on its own merits, look out with 
eagerness for such commodious and reputation-saving grounds j 
(3) all dull and stupid men, in whose instance information, — read- 
ing, — such as has fallen to their lot, has not yet been sufficient to 
enable them to determine a question on its own merits. "When a 
train of argument, when but a single argument, is presented that 
requires thought — an operation so troublesome and laborious as 
that which goes by the name of thought- -an expression of scorn 
leveled at the head of the author, or supposed author, of this 
trouble is, as far as it goes, a just, howsoever scanty and inade- 
quate, punishment for the disturbance attempted to be given to 
honorable repose." 

E. L. Godken. 



